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The bronze Ghiberti doors won from Michel- 
angelo, a half-century later, the praise: ‘‘So beauti- 
ful they should be called the Gates of Paradise.’ 

They are here pictured from a photograph of the 
plaster cast which stands in the Hall of Architec- 
ture at the Carnegie Institute. One of the most 
perfect w orks of art of all time, their completion 
in 1452 required twenty-seven years in the life of 
the trained goldsmith, Lorenzo Ghiberti. Their 
creation had as background, and doubtless as 
stimulus, the renaissance in Florence of the arts, 
as well as trade and exploration. 

The doors were set at the eastern entrance to the 
small eight-sided chapel, across the street from the 
Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, to which all the 
babies of Florence were brought for baptism. They 
replaced an earlier pair of doors that were then 
removed to the north entrance. These had taken 
twenty-one years to finish and had been done as 
the result of Ghiberti’s winning a competition. 

Each panel in the eastern doors, measuring 
thirty inches square, depicts a historical scene 
from the Old Testament. In some of them four 
kinds of relief are used, to indicate as many sepa- 

rate backgrounds for the story. Twenty-four 
statuettes in niches, representing the prophets and 
scriptural characters, outline the double panels, 
and heads of prophets and sibyls in high relief 
among them Ghiberti himself and his stepfather 
are set at the angles of each panel. Each of these 
figures is worthy to stand alone. The door frame is 
bordered with a luxuriant harvest of fruits, foli- 
age, and animals. The eagle device at the top center 
is found in both the Ghiberti coat of arms and that 
of the Merchants Guild which conducted the com- 
petition and issued the contracts. 

The doors are believed to have been constructed 
by the so-called ‘‘lost wax’ method, which took 
many steps for its completion. 

To these eastern doors may fittingly be applied 
the comment of the judges when they chose 
Ghiberti as winner in the competition for the 
first set: ‘‘All is finished with so much care as to 
perfection that the work seems not to have been 
cast and polished with instruments of iron, but 
looks rather as though it had been blown with 
breath.”’ 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forbes STREET 
Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.M., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
““FREE TO THE PEOPLE" 
Tuesdays at 6:45 p.M., from WCAE 


MUSEUM 
Illustrated lectures 
Sundays, 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 


FEBRUARY 

2—'*Hudson Bay and the Eskimos"’ 
J. Kenneth Doutt 
Curator of Mammalogy 

9— "Blue Bahamas” 
Arthur C. Twomey 
Curator of Ornithology 

16— To be announced. 

23—"' Ancient Man in Utah”’ 
David W. Rial 


Research Associate in Archeology 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


Contemporary Drawings 
from the Permanent Collection 
—through February 2 
@ D 
American Provincial Paintings (1780-1877 
from the Collection of Edward Duff Balken 
through February 23 
<< D 
Water Colors 
from the 57th Annual American Exhibition 
of The Art Institute of Chicago 
February 10—March 23 
“<& D 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
37th Annual Exhibition 
February 13—March 13 
Special exhibition galleries open weekdays 
ro to 10:00 p.m. and Sundays 2:00 to 6:0 
p.M. during the Associated Artists exhibit. 


MUSIC HALL 
Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 
<« D 
February 22—**What Is Good Music?” 
Beginning a Lenten season series 
of six lecture-recitals 


by Marshall Bidwell 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
oD 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
exhibit of working materials 
James Anderson Room 
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BENTON’S “PLANTATION ROAD” 


uRCcHASE Of Thomas Hart Benton's 

Plantation Road for the permanent 
collection at the Carnegie Institute has 
been announced this month. The paint- 
) ing represented the artist in the recent 
Founder’s Day exhibition, Painting in 
the United States, 1946, and is the fifty- 
fourth picture to be added to the Car- 
negie Institute collection through the 
generosity of the members of the Patrons 
Art Fund in the twenty-five years since 
its founding. 

Plantation Road is oil and tempera on 
canvas, the canvas being stretched over 
and attached to plyw ood. The painting 
is thirty-nine inches in width by 
twenty-eight and one-half in height. 
It is signed in the lower right corner 
“Benton: 44.’’ The artist, however, has 
written on the back of the plywood 
that the painting was completed in 
1945, 

The scene is a clay or sandy road in 
Mississippi dividing a small cotton 
plantation. The center of interest is a 
mule-drawn wagon which is being 
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loaded by two young negroes, one on 
the ground filling a basket, and the 
other in the wagon loading the cotton. 
The road is defined by telegraph poles 
and wires. Across the way, in the dis- 
tance, are two figures picking cotton. 
It is evidently a one-family plantation. 
This is certainly no large-scale, highly 
mechanized cotton production. Planta- 
tion Road may be one of the passing 
scenes of American life, and Thomas 
Benton has put it down in paint for 
posterity. In this, as in so many of his 
canvases, the artist has given a — 
and unvarnished representation of z 
slice of life in the United States. It ‘ 
such a canvas as has made Tom Benton 
the dramatic storyteller in American 
art. It discloses an art of swinging 
rhythms and plastic color that does not 
borrow from other techniques. 

The painting expresses Thomas Ben- 
ton’s philosophy of art as he put it in 
an interview: ‘Art is an expression of a 
culture. By that I don’t mean the cul- 
ture which is associated with very in- 




















tellectual pursuits. Rather, I mean the 
culture of a people. From the days of the 
Assyrians, art has reflected the society 
from which it sprang. There is an 
American culture. America is a land of 
pioneers and sons of pioneers and farm- 
folk, and, when art reflects this culture, 
then it is art."’ He further wrote: ‘'I 
believe that you can love the whole 
world better if you love your own land 
first. An artist who has nothing to say 
about what is at his doorstep has, most 
likely, nothing to say at all.’ 

Thomas Hart Benton was born in 
Neosho, Missouri, on April 15, 1889. 
His father was a lawyer and Congress- 
man from southwestern Missouri; and 
his granduncle, after whom he was 
named, was the famous Senator from 
Missouri who was so active and promi- 
nent in the opening up and development 
of the far West, and who coined the 
phrase, “America’s manifest. destiny.”’ 
His career started with a newspaper car- 
toonist’s job in 1905, but later he went 
to The Art Institute of Chicago and then 
to Paris to study. After serving in the 
Navy in World War I, he settled in New 
York, where he developed his individual 
style, taking for his subject matter “‘the 
contemporary history of America.’ In 
1935 he returned to Missouri to do a 
mural for the Capitol in Jefferson City 
and served several years as head of the 
painting department of the Kansas City 
Art Institute. He still lives in Kansas 
City. Other murals of his are in the New 
School for Social Research in New York, 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
and the University of Indiana. In 1933 
he was given the Gold Medal for 
Decorative Painting by the New York 
Architectural League, and in 1943 he 
received the Beck Medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. He 
is an author and illustrator. It was 
inevitable that Thomas Hart Benton 
should have illustrated Tom Sawyer and 
The Grapes of Wrath. He has been ex- 
hibiting in the Founder's Day exhibi- 
tions at Carnegie Institute since 1931. 
In Painting in the United States, 1945, 
his picture The Music Lesson was awarded 
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the Popular Prize by vote of visitors é 

The Patrons Art Fund , through which § 
this picture was purchased, is devoted 
exclusively to the acquisitron of works 
of art for the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute, and new subscrip- 
tions or renewals of subscriptions are 
invited at any time. To date there have 
been twenty-two pledges of one thov- 
sand dollars a year for ten years. 

Patrons Art Fund members at the 
present time include Miss Mabel Lind- 
say Gillespie and the late Mrs. David 
Lindsay Gillespie in memory of David } 
Lindsay Gillespie, Mrs. James D. Hail- 
man and the late Mrs. Joseph R. Wood- 
well in memory of Joseph R. Woodwell, 
Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly in memory of her 
daughter Harriet Roseburgh Kelly, 
William Larimer Mellon, Mrs. Henry 
R. Rea, and Ernest T. Weir. 

Among the other early contributors 
to this Fund were Mrs. Edward H. 
Bindley, Paul Block, George W. Craw- 
ford, B. G. Follansbee, Mrs. William | 
N. Frew in memory of William N. 
Frew, Howard Heinz, Miss Mary L. 
Jackson in memory of her brother John 
Beard Jackson, George Lauder, Albert 
C. Lehman, Willis F. McCook, Andrew 

Mellon, Richard B. Mellon, F. F. 
Nicola, Mrs. John L. Porter, William 
H. Robinson, and Emil Winter. 


FOR THE RECORD 
pip Art Gallery should eventually 


contain a chronological collection | 
of American painting and sculpture. It 
will not much matter historically 
whether these pictures are invariably of 
surpassing excellence; if art in the 
United States has its periods of decad- 
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ence and revival, it is proper that a his- 
torical record should show this clearly. | 
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PRICE INCREASE 


pase AsED production costs make it 
necessary to increase the price of 
Carnecie MaGaziNE to_ twenty-five 
cents per single copy and two dollars for 
the ten issues each season. 
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A STUDY OF TAXES IN PITTSBURGH 


By Cart NaTHAN KLAHR 
Freshman, Collegeof Engineering and Science, Carnegie Institute of Technology 







Ill. SUGGESTED SOLUTION 






HE solution to this problem is to 

find new sources of revenue for 
Pittsburgh to relieve the burden on real 
estate. In the appraisal of possible 
sources of taxation certain principles 


should be kept in mind: 


1. Apportionment of taxes should 
follow ability to pay and benefit re- 
ceived. 

A tax must be a flexible one, fol- 
lowing the business activity of the dis- 
trict. 

3. Simplicity 
necessary. 

4. Simplicity i in collection and econ- 
omy in administration are essential. 


in apportionment is 


The most logical and just solution for 
Pittsburgh would be a general revamp- 
ing of tax incidence in a manner suita- 
ble to a metropolitan center serving a 
metropolitan area. This can be accom- 
plished in several ways: 

1. Pittsburgh may expand its political boun- 

daries to fit its economic boundaries. 


2 


2. Functions of service to the metropolitan area 
may be transferred to Allegheny County. 
3. Pittsburgh may broaden its tax base to ac- 
quire revenue from all who benefit from 
municipal services, including those who live 
outside its borders. Commuters, especially, 
who earn their living in Pittsburgh, can be 
easily included in a general city tax. 
4. The State of Pennsylvania may allocate funds 
from its revenues to all first-, second-, and 
third-class cities in the State on the basis 
of services rendered to citizens of the State. 
If this will be a regular, fixed appropriation, 
given on condition that real-estate taxes be 
lowered, the city administration will not 
regard it as somebody else’s money to be 
spent. 


The most desirable remedy is the ex- 
pansion of the city’s boundaries, be- 
cause it would be the most effective 
remedy and would require the least re- 
Vision in the future. If Allegheny County 





The cialis section of A Study of Taxes 
in Pittsburgh is presented this month. This 
essay by Carl Nathan Klahr, a freshman in the 
College of Engineering and Science, last year | 
won the second annual contest conducted 
among undergraduates by the Division of 
Humanistic and Social Studies at Carnegie | 
Tech. The essays were on problems in govern- | 
mental or civic affairs in the student's home | 
community. Mr. Klahr is majoring in Physics | 
and Mathematics. 


were included in a metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh, most of the suburbanites bene- 
fiting from their propinquity to Pitts- 
burgh and receiving its services would 
be taxed. However, an annexation of 
Allegheny County would be difficult to 
effect. The surrounding localities prefer 
to remain “‘independent.’’ Officials and 
employees of the boroughs and town- 
ships have a vested interest to protect, 
because many jobs duplicated in the 
various boroughs would be eliminated 
in the event of a consolidation. An edu- 
cational campaign to appraise the citi- 
zens of Allegheny County of the need 
for an annexation, and a concomitant 
campaign to make that prospect more 
attractive to them by improying Pitts- 
burgh’s financial position would be the 
only way to effect a change. Therefore, 
while a consolidation should be the 
ultimate goal, other remedies must be 
resorted to for the present. 

The transfer of service functions to 
Allegheny County would also be a 
slow process, if it can be at all effectu- 
ated. It took six years, for instance, to 
transfer City Welfare work to the 
County. Among functions that could be 
transferred are health and sanitation, 
which overlap for City and County, and 
maintenance of the Carnegie Libraries, 
and the maintenance of extensively used 
highways and streets. 
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The most feasible new source of 
revenue would be a general wage tax. 
Philadelphia has levied a wage tax 
since 1932.'° This now is fixed at 1% 
on all salaries, wages, commissions, and 
other remuneration earned by 


1. City residents, whether earned in- 
side or outside the city; 


2: Nonresidents, if earned in the 
city; and, 
3. A 1% met income tax on profits 


from businesses and professions. 


Philadelphia was in the same quandary 
as Pittsburgh prior to the establish- 
ment of a wage tax. Real estate bore 
85% of city government costs, contrasted 
to 48% today. The wage tax now pro- 
vides 30% of city revenues. The only 
defect in the Philadelphia tax is that 
it is not a graduated tax. In Pittsburgh 
a graduated equitable tax averaging 1% 
would yield seven and a half million 
dollars annually and would reduce real 
estate taxes by 40%. The wage tax has 
been found constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. Only permission 
from the Pennsylvania Legislature is 
lacking. 

Other suggested tax sources are a 
motor-vehicle tax which at $6.00 per 
year would yield $600,000 annually, 
and the repeal of the law exempting 
public utilities and railroads from taxa- 
tion, both of which would require 
le gislative approval. The ClO advocates 
taxing utilities and trucking com- 
panies for use of the streets, though 
this may not be practical. The yields 
from these sources, while alleviating 
the problem, are not enough, however, 
to solve it permanently. 

The most immediate revenue source 
for Pittsburgh would be the allocation 
of State funds. The Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature has authorized a Joint State 
Government Commission to study this 
possibility. Unfortunately, the Legis- 
lature is still hesitant; public pressure 
can relieve the political snarl in Harris- 
burg, however, to inaugurate such a 
program in 1947. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE SOLUTION 











Undoubtedly, only public apathy and | 








the disorganization of the interested 
parties is holding back the legislation 
needed for any tax change. In South 
Carolina, the cities, by uniting, have 
helped reduce their tax rate. The 
Municipal Association for South Caro- 
lina is an organization which has sought 
state aid for cities and has obtained ir. 
It is state-wide in scope and has 187 
municipal members.'4 Employing a 
powerful lobby in the state capital, the 
organization acts as a pressure group to 
have favorable legislation enacted. Be- 
fore its inception the ‘‘cream”’ of taxa- 
tion—corporate tax, liquor sales tax, 
motor a gasoline taxes—went to the 
state, while South Carolina's cities stuck 
to the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ real-estate tax. 
Now, however, state revenue from 
motor transportation fees and liquor 
fees goes to the cities. In Pennsylvania, 
on the contrary, the drive is split into 
segments. One association is the League 
of Cities of the Third Class, which 
maintains a paid lobbyist. Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, both deeply in- 
terested parties, belong to no organiza- 
tion and often obstruct each other in 
the State Legislature. A municipal 
union would represent 44% of the state 
population and would form a very 
effective pressure group."4 

Part of the present difficulty in ob- 
taining financial aid from the state is 
the rivalry in the Assembly between 
rural and urban legislators. The farm 
group wants State funds to go to the 
Counties, as heretofore, and Opposes 
the City demands. A municipal union 
could combat the farm group, whereas 
the individual cities acting alone are 
powerless. Party politics in Harrisburg 
is another major factor in Pittsburgh's 
case. The Legislature is Republican 
dominated; Pittsburgh has a Democratic 
administration. Republicans helped 
block a measure to broaden the tax 
base in 1945, for instance, by insisting 
that City Council specify exactly what 
taxes it intended to impose.'® Before 
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an election such a move is a political 
impossibility, and the Democrats 
balked. So the measure was postponed 
to 1947. Another political difficulty 
will come in City Council itself when a 
wage-tax bill, for instance, will come 
hefore it. There will be plenty of op- 
position. Only a civic-spirited public, 
led by such organizations as the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, and the 
CIO Regional Office—which have led 
the fight so far—can exert the necessary 
pressure. 

In a drive to impose new taxes and to 
get State aid in order to lighten the 
burden on real estate, the prime es- 
sential is an alert and intelligent public. 
Public opinion must in some way be 
aroused. Civic organizations, universi- 
ties, newspapers, and patriotic groups 
could help in a unified drive by sponsor- 
ing educational forums on this all- 
important tax question, which may 
mean the difference between a better 
Pittsburgh and a deteriorated Pitts- 
burgh. Other forms of publicity should 
be utilized; the issue should be kept 
“hot’’ in the newspapers. As the time 
for another meeting of the State Legis- 
lature approaches, City Council should 
adopt a resolution assuring the public 
that new taxes will not be in addition 
to present taxes, but that real-estate 
taxes will be proportionately reduced. 
An integrated campaign can set Pitts- 
burgh well on the way to economic 
stability in 1947. 

Summarizing the projected solutions: 

1. New Sources of Taxation. 

A 1% wage tax 
Auto tax 
Removal of tax exemption from utilities. 


2. State Aid 
Both these categories involve the prob- 
lem of 

3. Securing legislative approval, which 
can come about only through a 

4. Pressure drive and educational 
campaign. 
If municipal revenues are increased by 
these means and the real-estate tax 
thereby lowered, the financial situation 
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of the city will be much improved. Then 
it will be easier to overcome the objec- 
tions of the boroughs to attain the long- 
range objective, 

5. Incorporation of Allegheny County 
into a Greater Pittsburgh. 


APPENDIX 
Tue Grapep Tax 


Pittsburgh is almost unique in hav- 
ing a graded tax, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, being the only other city in the 
United States which has adopted the 
single-tax principle.'® Between 1915 and 
1925 the tax rate on land was slowly 
raised over that on buildings till now 
the tax on land is twice that on build- 
ings. For a 28-mill tax on land in 1946, 
for example, the building tax is 14 
mills. This is in accordance with the 
Single Tax principle of Henry George, 
who traced an unearned increment of 
value accruing to unimproved land be- 
cause of community development. The 
theory is that continually rising rent 
causes low wages, depressions, and 
business stagnation. His book, Progress 
and Poverty, explains the theory in de- 
tail. The purpose of a higher tax on 
land is to devalue land, retaining the 
unearned increment for community use, 
and thus avoiding speculation and 
averting depressions. Whether the 
limited form of the single tax in 
practice in Pittsburgh is of any avail is 
very questionable, however. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGES 


Because there are two tax rates on 
land and on building, an average mill- 
age rate must be used for purposes of 
comparison. The land rate and building 
rate should be weighted, according to 
their importance as measured by valua- 
tion. The ratio of building value to 
total valuation is 60% on the average. 
Taking the ratio as 3 to 2, for con- 
venience, and letting R equal millage 
rate on land, * = rate on buildings, the 
weighted average WA is obtained as 
follows: 





CARNEGIE 
3+2 ~ 10 

Thus, if the rate on land is 28 mills, the 

weighted average is about 20 mills. 


Nm 
i) 


WA = 


rABLE 1!7 
Tax Millage—Weighted Averages 
1933 15.29 mills 
1936 16.70 mills 
1939 17.50 mills 
1942 18.14 mills 
1946 20.00 mills approximately 


TABLE II 


Outstanding Bonds and Debt Service 
Requirement in millions of dollars 


Bonds Debt 
Date Outstanding Service 
1945 47.22 5.94 
1946 42.86 5.76 
1950 22.90 4.71 
1953. 16.39 3.64 
1955 10.58 3.11 
1960 1.28 93 
1964 18 

TABLE III 


Tax Delinquency 
o Of Original Levy Unpaid by December 31 


Median of 


Date Pittsburgh 150 Cities 
1934 25.0 23.05 
1936 17.6 13.90 
1937 14.0 11.30 
1938 11.8 10.70 
1940 10.5 8.70 
1942 7.8 6.00 
1943 ios 4.70 


It should be noted that Pittsburgh, with a 
higher tax rate, has a higher tax delinquency rate. 
TABLE IV 
Comparison of City Tax Rates 

Total Tax 


Millage 
Population (including ‘;(, Borne 
in school and by Real 
City Thousands county Estate 
Pittsburgh 672 40.455 80 
Philadelphia 1,931 28.75 55 
Detroit 1,624 33.13 68 
Cleveland 878 25.04 62 
Baltimore 859 27.78 69 
St. Louis 816 23.38 62 
Boston 776 41.00 69 
Milwaukee 588 32.43 60 
Buffalo 576 37.02 dy 
New Orleans 494 28.38 7 
Minneapolis 492 35.00 54 
Cincinnati 456 17.02 55 
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Pennsylvania 
BUSY LIBRARY 
more books borrowed this 


ANY $ i 
M:; rear from the central Carnegie Li- 


brary of Pittsburgh and its 176 agencies 
raised the circulation figure for 1946 to 
nearly 3,000,000, a gain of 88,000 vol- 
umes, year-end figures show. 

Increased activity in other of its 
services also indicates that 1946 was a 
very busy year at the Library. 

The lending to blind persons of books 
in Braille and records increased nearly 
3,000, reaching almost 25,700. 

The swing back to normalcy heard 
4,400 more questions asked of the 
Reference Division, or a total of some 
34,200 queries. 

Technology Division did a flourishing 
business in photostatic copies, supply- 
ing almost 14,700, or an increase of 
more than 3,000 over 1945. 

Over 63,000 books were added to the 
library shelves, bringing the total num- 
ber in the system to nearly 1,140,000. 

Nearly $57,000 of city- allotted funds 
was used in purchase of books, and 
slightly more than $11,000 for peri- 
odicals. For books and _ periodicals, 
$37,000 was spent from various special 
funds, including the Technology Li- 
brary Fund established by the Pitts- 
burgh Section of the American Chemical 
Society, the Gillespie Fund, and a num- 
ber of other memorial funds. Book 
prices were slightly up. 

Some indication of the wear and tear 
on books is indicated by the 38,500 that 
had to be withdrawn this year, and the 
nearly 24,000 that had to be rebound. 
In addition, nearly 5,600 reference books 
and magazines were bound. 
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SYNCHRO-CYCLOTRON AT TECH 


By Ropert E. 


Carnegie Tech 


NNOUNCEMENT Of a grant of 
A $300,000 from Pittsburgh’s Buhl 
Foundation to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology toward the construction of 
a 200-million electron-volt synchro- 
cyclotron and nuclear physics labora- 
tory was made by President Robert E. 
Doherty last month. The news was 
gratifying not only to people associated 
with Tech, but to lence looking 
citizens of Pittsburgh who saw in the 
project an important milestone in local 
educational progress. 

Receipt of the grant was a major 
development in plans for a full-scale 
program of nuclear research at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Charles F. Lewis, director of the 
Buh] Foundation, said of the appropria- 
tion, “It is confidently expected that 


PoRTEOUS 


News Service 


this program will notably strengthen 
Pittsburgh's position as one of the 
nation’s outstanding centers in scientific 
research.” 

A condition of the grant provides 
that %*§0,000 shall be subscribed by 
others toward construction of the 
cyclotron and laboratory. The total 
cost of the project is estimated at 
$550,000. 

Two buildings, each with an area of 
5,000 square feet, will be built on the 
Carnegie campus. One of these will 
house the cyclotron and the other the 
controls and laboratory. The exact site 
of the construction has not yet been 
determined. 

Lifting of the veil of secrecy sur- 
rounding research in cyclotron design 
since the close of the war makes it pos- 





Examining blueprints for the synchro-cyclotron and nuclear physics laboratory at 


Tech. Left to right, Doctors E. C. Creut 


Webster N. Jones, R. F. 


z, Carl C. Monrad, Robert E. Doherty, 


Mehl, and J. C. Warner. 
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sible for Carnegie to plan construction 
of a synchro-cyclotron—an accelerator 
of the frequency-modulated type, which 
is approximately four times more ef- 
ficient than prewar machines. It will 
embody magnet poles 110 inches in 
diameter and will be similar in size to 
an accelerator being designed at Har- 
vard. Largest one in the world at pres- 
ent is the giant 184-inch machine at the 
University of California. 

Addition of the cyclotron to equip- 
ment at Carnegie will greatly facilitate 
the school’s program of research in 
nuclear science and technology, to 
which great effort has been devoted 
during the past year. 

A number of outstanding nuclear 
physicists have been added to the staff 
of the Physics Department and a project 
on the study of cyclotron magnet de- 
sign is in progress. In addition, the 
Metals Research Laboratory has been 
engaged for some months on a project 
supported by the Office of Naval Re- 
search on the use of radioactive tracer 
materials in the study of metallurgical 
problems. 

At the outset, four other phases of 
nucleonics study at Carnegie will con- 
sist of fundamental research in the 
Physics Department; Chemistry De- 
partment research on radioactive cle- 
ments; in Chemical Engineering on the 
use of tracer materials; and in general 
education in nuclear technology. To the 
latter end the engineering and science 
program is being adjusted to include 
nucleonics studies having technological 
application. 

With this phase of the educational 
program in mind, Dr. Frederick Seitz, 
head of the Department of Physics, has 
been made available to the Clinton 
Laboratories at Oak Ridge this winter, 
on Part-time leave, to direct the train- 
ing program there. 

Other members of the Physics De- 
partment who will have prominent 
roles in the design and construction of 
the cyclotron will be Doctors E. C. 
Creutz, R. B. Sutton, J. G. Fox and 
H. C. Corben. Dr. Webster N. 


Jones, 
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head of the College of Engineering and | 
Science; Dr. J. C. Warner, head of the | 
Department of Chemistry and dean of 
graduate studies; Dr. R. F. Mehl, head, 
Department of ray ey Engineer. 
ing; and Dr. C. C. Monrad, newly ap- 
pointed head 2 the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, will be closely 
associated with the work. Also assist- 
ing in the project will be Doctors David 
S. McKinney and Claude R. Schwob of 
the Chemistry Department, and Dr. 
E. M. Williams, associate professor of 
electrical engineering. 


OEE SRR OT IISA 


TRANSLATIONS 
— and German technical 


articles from current periodicals, 
as well as occasional French, Italian, 
and Swedish writings, may be studied, 
in English translation, at the Tech- 
nology Room of the Carnegie Library. 

These translations include nearly two 
thousand by Henry Brutcher, an ex- 
perienced metallurgist and an able 
linguist, and are concerned mainly with | 
inorganic chemistry and ferrous metal- 
lurgy. A somewhat similar field is 
covered by some two hundred transla- ! 
tions made by the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. New translations in both collec- 
tions, and others, representing the most 
important of the current output, will be } 
available as issued. 

The Library will not make photo- 
static copies of these translations, but 
can give the address of the translator. 

This material is made available 
through the generosity of the Pitts- 
burgh Section of the Amevican Chemi- 
cal Society. 


ANNALS OF THE 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME XXIX 
Art. 15—Trimble, Ruth. Birds collected during 
two cruises of the Vagabondia to the west coast 

of South America, p. 409-441. 25 cents. 
Art. 16—Harris, Halbert M. New Neididae 
(Hemiptera) from South America, with notes 


on some little-known species, p. 443-450. 10 
cents. 
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TWELVE PRINTS PRESENTED 


HE sixth an- 
Met gift of 
contemporary 
American prints 
by the Leisser Art 
Fund brings to a 
total of one hun- 
dred and forty-five 
the prints given 
through the 
thoughtfulness of 
the Leisser broth- 
ers by the Fund 
established in 
provisions of their 
wills. The 1941 
gift included nine- 
teen prints, the 
1942 group, thirty- 
five. In 1943 there 
were thirty-three, b 
in 1944 thirty-two, 
in 1945 fourteen, 
and in the 1946 
gift twelve. 

The 1946 accessions include five prints 
by Mary Cassatt (1845-1926): The Artist’ s 
Mother—Study for a Portrait (aquatint- 
trial); Child Embracing Mother (dry- 
point); Totlette de l'enfant (drypoint); 
Femme au mirror (drypoint-trial); and 
Femme assise (drypoint-trial). 

These five prints by Mary Cassatt are 
the most important group in any of the 
six annual gifts of prints to Carnegie 
Institute. Mary Cassatt has come to be 
as famous for her etchings as for her 
paintings. Her complete graphic output 
numbers over two lecaded prints, of 
which one hundred are drypoints. It is 
a coincidence that Mary Cassatt was 
born in Pittsburgh in 1845, the same 
year that saw the birth in Pittsburgh of 
Martin Leisser, one of the donors of the 
Fund which made the purchase of the 
prints possible. It is said of Mary Cas- 
satt’s etchings in drypoint that she 
adopted this medium in order to impose 
upon herself absolute precision in draw- 





TOILETTE DE L ENFANT 
Drypoint by Mary Cassatt 


Jersey 
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ing from the living 
model, a method 
which excludes al] 
trickery and in- 
exactitude. She 
wished to draw on 
a copperplate, 
with steel point 
in order that the 
plate might betray 
every trace of pos- 
sible error in her 
draftsmanship. 
The other seven 
prints in the gift 
were purchased by 
the Fund from the 
Exhibition of Cur- 
rent American 
Prints, held at the 
Institute from 
October 10 through 
December 29, 1946. 
They are: Jungle at 
Night (litho- 
graph) by Adolf Dehn; Bivalve, New 
Cithograph) by Vincent La 
Badessa; Forever Studying (aquatint) by 


me 


Joseph Margulies; Backstage Props (litho- 


graph) by Robert Miller; Dixon Square, 
Westerly, Rhode Island (color linoleum 
cut) by Louis Novak; Rockport Harbor 
(serigraph) by Harry Shoulberg; and 
Stone Alley (lithograph) by Ruth 
Haviland Sutton. 

The Fund commemorates the interest 
of the brothers, Martin and Charles, in 
Carnegie Institute. Martin B. Leisser 
was head of Pittsburgh School of Design 
and later of the Art Department of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. A 
trustee of Carnegie Institute 1910-15, he 
is represented in the permanent collec- 
tion by his Franciscan Church of Rothen- 
burg. He died May 17, 1940. His brother 
Charles, who preceded him in death, 
was his constant companion and was 
interested with him in everything that 
pertained to Carnegie Institute. 
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OUR PALETTES WORK IN A SKY PARLOR | 


By KatTHarRINnE McFartanp 
Section of Education, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


peg you visit Carnegie Institute 
after ten o'clock of a Saturday 
morning—you wouldn't find our 
Palette class, for the boys and girls 
would be hidden 
high in their sky 
parlor, busy at 
easels. But stand 
in the lofty Hall 
of Architecture 
and listen! From 
all round the bal- 
cony and the four 
adjoining rooms, 
two tall stories 
above you, papers 
rustle, paint- 
brushes swish, and 
occasionally a 
neighbor's *‘mas- 
terpiece’’ elicits a 
rude giggle—we 
should say, frequently, for these two 
hundred artist-critics are Junior High- 
age youngsters. 

Each Saturday morning the Palettes 
first have the study lesson in the Lec- 
ture Hall and then pay an inquiring 
visit to one of the collections or exhi- 
bitions in the Fine Arts galleries. With 
this preparation the class then climbs 
skyward to a part of the building that 
is for Carnegie Palettes exclusively— 
from whence may drift down the rustle, 
swish, and giggle to the visitor, two 
floors below, in the Hall of Archi- 
tecture. 

Once off in our sky parlor, we 
Palettes exhibit last week's best jobs 
and discuss successes and failures. Early 
in the year, ‘telling the world’’ with 
paints seems impossible, but four or five 
lessons and we are conversant with the 
hidden colors that may be brewed from 
red, yellow, blue, black, and white. 

In October, Varga’s Carnival in Paint- 





SLEDDING 
Pencil by Claire Saunders, 14 
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ing in the United States, 1945, with its 
dramatic whites against velvety night 
shadows, challenged us to paint about 
Halloween. How well we al! knew the 
spookiness of boy 
and girl mummers 
against the shelter- 
ing darkness of a 
Halloween night! 
Our first pose 
lesson took a turn 
for the literary and 
became a labor of 
love for the Boys 
and Girls Room of 
the Library. Asour 
Fiftieth Anni- 
versary gift to 
them, we made 
paintings of read- 
ing children to be 
used at the central 
and branch libraries. Our citizenship in 
this many-faceted little world of Car- 
negie Institute takes on glamour as we 
identify ourselves with its activities. 
All the ways of painting were brought 
right to our doorstep last year by way 
of the Painting in the United States, 
1945 exhibition, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica collection, the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh exhibit, the 
Kandinsky one-man show, and many 
others. Here are answered our varied 
questions concerning line compositions, 
color moods, and brush textures. We 
often dip into a gallery for the sole pur- 
pose of revisiting old friends among the 
exhibitors—old friends who play for us 
a new melody with brush and palette. 
The Kandinsky show tuned us to think- 
ing in the abstract. We returned to our 
easels and painted the ‘‘Sound of 
Music”’ with a particular instrument in 
mind. We do not sketch or borrow 
from the exhibits, but they reach out 
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friendly hands to lead us down the many 
ways of painting. 

Perhaps you have seen some of our 
gay holiday panels in hospital wards 
for children, or in children’s institu- 
tions. Working together we produce 
yards of colorful gaiety. Last year, be- 
ing the first Christmas at peace, we 
borrowed our theme from Phillips 
Brooks: ‘‘Everywhere, everywhere, 
Christmas tonight.’’ Across our panel 
danced children of every race and na- 
tionality, carrying symbols of the 
Christmas season. 

Revolution and anarchy seem far 
from our peaceful sky parlor, but one 
day we awoke to a small rebellion 
within our ranks. ‘‘What,’’ the more 
vocal leaders of the class wanted to 
know, ‘can we do, with brush and 
paint, to answer the charges of public 
and press against teen-agers, or ‘bobby- 
soxers?? We have lots of worthwhile 
activities—Student Council, Hi-Y, 
Scouts, school publications, and many 
other school and junior civic activities. 
It isn’t fair to call us silly idlers with 
juke-box ambitions!’’ So we answered— 
with brush and paint, and later with a 
tadio report. Did the right folks hear 
us? Maybe. But at least, we said our say! 

We have our frivolous moments. Take 
for instance, our ‘Chilly Spring’’ les- 
son—remember the so-called Spring of 
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Crayon by Edgar Lutz, 14 
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DIPLODOCUS LOOKS AT YOUNG 
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ON Qui xoTt 


DON QUIXOTE 
Crayon by Marian Wenzel, 12 


1946? We let our imaginations go visit- 
ing the bugs, worms, and other little 
creatures of the fields to see how they 
handled the situation. Mittens for the 
thousand-leg bug and ear muffs for very 
slippery worms were difficult, but we 
achieved them. 

At the end-of-the-year picnic we 
played drawing games 
that demanded every 
speck of humor and im- 
agination in our finger- 
tips. You can see what 
happened when we pic- 
tured the Diplodocus 
looking at a Palette on 
his way to class! 

Then along come our 
serious moments when 
we check off the number 
of times we have 
““hung’’ in the Saturday 
morning show. This 
record chalks up in the 
Fine Arts office and may 
win us a place in the 

Continued on page 209) 
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EXAGGERATION FOR EFFECT 


By Water R. SWEADNER 


Curator of Entomology, Carnegie Museum 


F: nTastic glass models of insects, 
greatly enlarged, have been recently 
put on display at the Carnegie ees 
One group comprises cight heads ¢ 
common local insects, mostly ae 
the other, six exotic sucking bugs and 
two colorful true bugs, these from 
South America. 

The work of Frank Long, formerly 
of the Carnegie Museum staff, they are 
all that are finished of three projects 
suggested by Dr. Andrey Avinoff. They 
are of colored hand-blown glass with a 
little wax or paint added for realism, 
and are accurate to scale. Now they 
have been touched up and placed in 
specially designed and lighted cabinets 
by Gustave Link. 

The first cabinet contains enlarged 
models of the heads of eight local in- 
sects, faithfully portrayed to the mi- 
nutest detail. All of them may be en- 
countered within the city limits, some 
possibly on the very grounds of the 
Museum. 

The mouth parts of insects, while all 
based on the fundamental pattern of an 
upper lip, a pair of side cutting nipper- 





DIRIGIBLE BUG 


BULBONOTES 
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jaws, a pair of accessory nippers or 
holding jaws, and a complex lower lip, 
vary tremendously from species. to 
species. The proboscis of a house fly in 
no way resembles the jaw of a grass- 
hopper, yet by edt utes a series of in- 
termediate forms it can be shown that 
by reducing this structure and modifying 
that one, the fly's feeding apparatus 
could have evolved from one similar to 
that of the grasshopper. The projected 
series of insect “tans would have dem- 
onstrated this, but the eight now on 
display are interesting but not con- 
clusive. 

The grasshopper head represents the 
primitive leaf-eating mouth of the in- 
sect, with only the tips of the jaws 
showing. 

The jaws of the Horned Passalus 
Beetle are modified for chewing soft 
rotten wood, more like scoops than 
shears. This is the beetle that lives in 
colonies in rotten logs. The adults chew 
up the wood for the young, and all keep 
in touch with each other by squeaks 
made by scratching on their sides with 
their reduced hind legs. 

The tiger beetle and the 
searcher beetle are examples 
of insects that are special- 
ized to crush the shells of 
other insects and suck out 
their juices. In these two, it 
will be noted that the jaws 
are long and stout and 
equipped with blunt pro- 
jections on their inner edges. 
With these they can crush 
the life out of an armored 
insect in very much the same 
way you would crush a 
hazel nut with a pair of 
pliers. The jaws of the tiger 
beetle even have a shape like 
the jaws of pliers. The tiger 
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THE FIGHTING STAG BEETLE 


is found on the ground along paths and 
other open places. The common species 
in Pittsburgh is a bright metallic green. 

The searcher beetle is active mostly 
at night, clambering over shrubs and 
trees in search of caterpillars. It is 
especially fond of the canker worms 
that plague us in the spring. The 
searcher carefully stalks a caterpillar 
and then makes a final pounce. If it 
missed, the caterpillar drops off at the 
end of a long thread, and the searcher 
then has a fit of rage. He jumps up and 
down, clicks his jaws, and you can al- 
most hear the cuss words. 

The fifth is a cychrus beetle. This 
relative of the tiger beetle and the 
searcher has switched from eating in- 
sects to eating snails. It uses its long 
narrow jaws to pull the snail out of its 
shell. Long ago, the snails 
discovered that if a hard 
toothlike projection grew 
out into the opening of the 
shell, it would not interfere 
with its movement in and 
out but would effectively 
block the beetle. Then the 
beetle developed a narrower 
head. Now there seems to 
be an evolutionary race be- 
tween the snail's shell de- 
veloping more and more 
“teeth’’ and the beetle grow- 
ing a narrower and narrower 
head. 

The stag beetle—pincher 
bugto mostchildren—shows 


specialization for another purpose. The 
lady stag beetle has normal plant- 
chewing jaws, but her mate Cillus- 
trated) has his main jaws enormously 
enlarged for fighting. He can’t use them 
for eating at all. Some kinds of stag 
beetles have jaws larger than the rest 
of the body. 

The Brentids show specialization in 
two directions. The male has his jaws 
adapted for fighting, while the female 
has changed not only her jaws but the 
entire front of her face. In this, she is 
like the true weevils, which drill holes 
in wood or seeds in which to lay their 
eggs. The tiny wood-cutting jaws at the 
end of the long snout of the female pro- 
vide an ideal mechanism for drilling 
small deep holes in hard substances 
quickly. 

The second cabinet contains the six 
bizarre tree hopper bugs and two highly 
colored hemipterous bugs, greatly en- 
larged. The former represent the most 
grotesque species of a group of tiny sap- 
sucking bugs that tend to mimic a wide 

variety of things. They are called 
Membracids, and none in the display is 
more than a half inch in length. They 
are characterized by having the top of 
the prothorax—which is in the posi- 
tion of the shoulder blades of man— 
developed enormously into a shield 
that extends forward over the head and 
backward over the body. Often it is 
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larger than all the rest of the body. 
Fundamentally it has a forward point- 
ing spine, two lateral ones, and a long 
rearward pointing spine. In one of our 
local species, the locust treehopper, the 
two lateral spines point downward, 
giving the insect a shape almost identi- 
cal with that of the thorns on the locust 
twigs. 

The six on display are from South 
America. They all represent extreme 
modifications and illustrate what hap- 
pens when an animal specializes in one 
direction too far. 

One (illustrated) has the helicopter 
effect produced only from the forward 
pointing spine. The one (illustrated) 
with the dicigiblalitee crest represents 
the extreme to which a group called 
Bulbonotes develops. Its less bizarre 






WHY IGNORE 


By O. E. 
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relatives resemble gall-like swellings 
on the twigs. Two others on display are 
overdeveloped examples of the genus 
Cyphonia, a group in which the lateral 
spines are elongated and turned back- 
ward and often much swollen. The 
‘“pawnbroker bug”’ with its three balls 
also belongs to this group. The remain- 
ing two in the cabinet are somewhat 
surrealistic forms of the Heteronotus 
group whose simpler members mimic 
ants. 

The two true bugs in the cabinet are 
merely colorful forms differing not very 
much from ones found around here. One 
with the flattened hind legs is a Redu- 
viid, which attacks other insects, while 
the stout one is a Pentotomid which 


may suck the juices of either plants or 
insects. 





CHLOROPHYLL? 


JENNINGS 


Director and Curator of Botany, Carnegie Museum 


ese it is permissible at times for 
a botanist to take flights of fancy— 
to look into the future with a magic eye 
penetrating far beyond the mists of 
present actuality. 

All animal life, directly or indi- 
rectly, depends for its food upon green 
plants. A green substance known as 
chlorophyll, and mostly occurring as 
microscopic granules, gives the green 
color to leaves and is instrumental in 
forming carbohydrates from which all 
fats and proteins are derived. 

The general process is this: Living 
leaves contain water. All leaves also 
have minute openings permitting air to 
circulate through their microscopic 
ventilating systems. Air contains a 
small amount of carbon dioxide, usually 
about 3 parts in 10,000, which thus 
also circulates through the leaf. When, 
at ordinary temperatures, the leaf is 
exposed to light, the chlorophyll re- 
combines the carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen of the carbon dioxide and water, 
separating out some of the oxygen and 
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forming glucose sugar from the re- 
mainder. This sugar is then usually 
transformed into starch and_ stored 
somewhere for future use. During an 
ordinary season an average leaf will 
manufacture sugar or starch enough to 
have covered it with a layer about one 
millimeter deep; most leaves are not 
more than one-fifth to one-tenth of a 
millimeter thick, hence during the sea- 
son they will have manufactured an 
amount of sugar equal to several times 
their own bulk. This whole process is 
very interesting. The green chlorophyll 
is the machine, water and carbon di- 
oxide are the raw materials, light 
furnishes the power. The operation of 
the machine is apparently controlled by 
an appropriate substance called an 
enzyme. The organic chemists have 
separated out a number of enzymes, and 
you can buy some of them in the mar- 
ket, such as pepsin, which partially con- 
trols the digestion of proteins. 

Now let’s set the stage. I am living 
in a flat-roofed apartment in a city sur- 
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rounded by farmlands which produce a 
wealth of foods—wheat, corn, and po- 
ratoes for carbohy drates (starches), 
milk and meat for fats and proteins— 
but we are figuratively separated from 
the source of these supplies by a wall 
of wholesale and retail middlemen, the 
butchers and bakers, the grocers and 
milkmen. 

Now let’s take off on a flight of fancy. 
[buy a large shallow tank or pan, such 
as we used to boil down maple sap 
when I was a boy. I place this pan on 
the flat roof of my apartment and put 
two or three inches of water in it. 
Then I go to the drug store and wh a 
can of the green chlorophyll, such ¢ 
the confectioners sometimes use in tint- 
ing green ice cream, but with this im- 
portant difference. The biological 
chemists have discovered how to pre- 
pare the chlorophyll so that its enzyme 
still works, just as commercial pepsin. 

Now I put the proper amount of 
chlorophyll in the pan of water where 
itis fully exposed to light. By this time 
the Pittsburgh skies are cleared of 
smoke, and in the good light the 
chlorophyll combines the water with 
the carbon dioxide which readily dis- 
solves in it, to form glucose sugar. 
When I come home from the Museum 
that evening I have a pan of glucose 
syrup which we boil down a little and 
use on my flapjacks next morning. This 
is so successful that I and my neighbors 
cover whole roofs with such pans, 
protecting them from the rain with 
thin, transparent plastic covers, and 
send some of the syrup to the local 
branch of the Corn Products Company, 
which regularly sends out collecting 
wagons for it, and in their laboratories 
it is readily converted into starch. 

This starchy material we feed to our 
chickens, which then reward us with 
eggs and meat. Indeed, in the less 
densely populated parts of the city, this 
is fed to pigs and even cows. Thus the 
city is no longer dependent upon great 
farmlands for food. 

This brings about a great economic 
revolution—the greatest our country 


has ever seen. Immense areas of farm- 
lands, no longer needed for food pro- 
duction, are converted to other uses. 
The farmlands from western Pennsyl- 
vania to the central Corn Belt are again 
restored to their native hardwood for- 
ests, thus relieving the shortage of 
hardwood lumber which has become 
more serious than for the soft woods. 
Once again in immense forests, hunting 
becomes good, soil erosion stops, and 
the streams clear up, making for good 
fishing, and for clean water supply for 
the cities. Extensive farmlands being 
no longer necessary for the production 
of food, people congregate in this new 
type of community, large and small, 
surrounded with an abundance of land 
for golf courses, with forests for lumber- 
ing and recreation, and with all the 
urban advantages of better schools and 
better public utilities. 

Perhaps, I am a little “‘teched in the 
head’’ to give voice to such a fantasy, 
but had as much money and con- 
centrated research been devoted to 
chlorophyll as was applied to the atom 
during the last few years, I have a very 
definite feeling that at least some of 
this dream would have come true. 


“What if... .2'’ is the con- 
clusion of a talk on “‘The Future of Our 
Walled-in Cities’’ given recently before the 
Pittsburgh Junta Club of which he is a member 


Dr. Jennings’ 


OUR PALETTES 


Continued from page 205) 


Carnegie Tech Saturday classes, come 
autumn. And the summer that inter- 
venes means a chance to earn our Tech 
fee. 

At first Tech seems strange—new 
teachers, the college atmosphere—but 
soon we realize that there are alumni 
Palettes all around us. And we are at 
home, no matter on which side of the 
Panther Hollow bridge we may be 
working. 
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NIGHTMARES OF THE DEEP 


By Gorpon K. 


MacMiLian 


Assistant Curator of Recent Invertebrates, Carnegie Museum 


EFORE man was able to advance to a 

higher degree of intelligence and 
progress to a loftier plane of civiliza- 
tion, he had to overcome the fear of the 
unknown that seemed to exist con- 
stantly around and about him. This fear 
of the unknown was presumably 
brought about by his ignorance of na- 
ture and natural phenomena, and by 
superstitions through tribal laws and 
religious teachings. Coupled with this 
fear might have been his vivid imagina- 
tion of everything new to him, in 
which things were magnified many fold, 
either by the observer or by the relator 
who added to the original story, so 
that finally the truth was distorted be- 
yond plausible proportions. 

Man had to overcome the fear of the 
unknown that lay before him ere he 
was able to sail his small flimsy ships 
across the oceans. The fear that he had 
to overcome lay not only in the vast 
expanse of water to be traversed but 
also the depths and the weird and ter- 
rifying monsters that dwelt therein! 

During the voyages of the most dar- 
ing of the adventurers, one of the many 
terrifying creatures encountered was the 
giant squid. When the belief of the 
existence of this gigantic cephalopod 
first originated we are not quite sure, 
but references to it are found in pas- 
sages of the works of a few Greek, and 
Latin authors, and from a series of 
Scandinavian traditions. 

The ancient Roman naturalists men- 
tion a “monstrous polypus’’ at Carteia 
in Grenada, which came out of the sea 
at night to carry off the salted tunnies 
from the pickling tubs that were left 
open on the shore, and which also 
crushed the barrels of saltfish in its 
arms. By repeated thefts and depreda- 
tion it incurred the wrath of the keep- 
ers, who surrounded their drying places 
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with high palisades. The polypus, 
however, took advantage of a tree and 
managed to scale the palisades night 
after night. It was finally caught by 
calling in the assistance of trained dogs, 
who surrounded it one night as it was 
returning. During this attack it drove 
off the dogs with its terrible fumes and 
lashed at them with the extremities of 
its feelers, or it would strike the dogs 
with its strong arms, the blows re- 
sembling those of a club. 

The head of this creature was as large 
as a tun, or cask of 135 gallons. The 
beak was in proportion, and a beard— 
probably the tentacles—so large that it 
could hardly be encircled with both 
arms, was thirty feet in length and 
full of knots like those upona club. Its 
suckers were as large as an urn, resemb- 
ling a basin in shape. 

Eric Pontoppidan the younger, Bish- 
op of Bergen, is generally regarded as 
the inventor of the fabulous kraken, a 
mythical sea monster appearing off the 
coast of Norway, resembling a giant 
squid. He described the back or upper 
part as being about an English mile and 
a half in circumference and looking at 
first like a number of small islands, sur- 
rounded by something that floated and 
fluctuated like seaweed. Here and there 
a larger rising was observed like a sand- 
bank, onwhich various small fishes were 
seen leaping about continually until 
they would roll off into the water. At 
last several bright points of horns ap- 
peared, which grew thicker and thicker 
the higher they rose above the water, 
sometimes standing as high and large as 
the masts of a middle-sized vessel. 
These seemed to be the creature's arms 
which, if they were to lay hold of the 
largest man-of-war, could pull it down 
to the bottom of the ocean. After the 
monster had been on the surface of the 
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water for a short time, it began slowly 
to sink. The danger at this time was as 
great as before, because the motion of 
sinking caused "such a swell, and such 
an eddy or whirpool, that it carried 
everything with it. 

From the appearance of the 
kraken originated 
those traditions 
of floating is- 
lands that were so 
frequently ob- 
served in the 
North Sea. These 
islands were looked 
upon by the com- 
mon people as the 
habitations of evil 
spirits. It was be- 
lieved that the 
making and un- 
making of these 
islands was noth- 
ing else than the 
kraken appearing 
and disappearing 
on the surface of 
the water. One of 
these creatures, 
which occasion- 
ally rose from the 
sea on the coast of 
Lapland and Nor- 
way, had such 
enormous dimen- 
sions that a regi- sT. 
ment of soldiers 
could conveniently 
back. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century many naturalists professed to 
believe not only in the existence of the 
kraken, but also in another gigantic 
animal, the colossal poulpé, or octopus, 
which made the monster of the earlier 
Roman naturalists a mere pigmy. This 
tremendous cuttlefish was once depicted 
as throwing its arms over a three- 
masted vessel, snapping off its masts, 
tearing down the yards, and on the 
the point of dragging it to the bottom, 
had not the crew succeeded in cutting 
off its immense limbs with cutlasses and 


maneuver on its 





VOTIVE PAINTING IN THE CHAPEL OF 
THOMAS AT ST. 


hatchets. In the East there also existed 
the belief in the power of these animals 
to sink a ship and devour her crew. 

At St. Malo, France, in the chapel of 
St. Thomas, there is a votive painting, 
deposited there by the crew of a vessel 
in remembrance of their wonderful 
preservation dur- 
ing an attack by a 
kraken off the 
coast of Angola. 
Their ship had just 
taken on her cargo 
of slaves, ivory, 
and gold dust. As 
the men were 
heaving up anchor 
this enormous 
cuttlefish sud- 
denly appeared 
on top of the 
water and threw 
its arms about 
two of the masts. 
The tips of the 
arms reached to 
the masthead, and 
the weight of the 
cuttlefish dragged 
the ship over, so 
that she lay on her 
beam-ends and 
nearly capsized. 
The crew seized 
axes and knives 
and succeeded in 
cutting away the 
arms of this monster before the vessel 
was dragged to the bottom. During the 
period of their greatest danger they 
invoked the aid of St. Thomas, and 
being successful in freeing themselves 
from their dreadful opponent, offered 
up their thanksgiving in the chapel on 
their return home. 

It seems certain that the Hydra of 
Lerna was a kraken. In Greek my- 
thology this monster was represented 
as a dragon that ravaged the country 
and inhabited a swamp near the well of 
Amymone. The Hydra had nine heads, 
of which the middle one was immortal. 
The destruction of this monster was the 
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second of the twelve labors of Hercules. 
He struck off the head of the Hydra 
with his club, but in place of each head 
knocked off, two new ones grew forth 
each time. At length, with the aid of 
his faithful servant Iolaus, he burned 
away the heads of the Hydra, and 
buried the ninth or immortal one under 
a huge rock. 

The existence of these gigantic sea 
monsters even crept into the literature 
of the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Jules Verne, that highly imagina- 
tive French novelist, described giant 
octopi, mammoth squids, and gar- 
gantuan devilfish that lurked in the 
deep in his Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. Those who have read this 
novel will recall the fight that took 
place between the kraken and Captain 
Nemo of the Nautilus and his crew. 

Another account of a struggle be- 
tween man and an octopus can be found 
in Victor Hugo's Toz/ers of the Sea. 

The kraken held a significant place in 
the religion of the Uighurs, a tall blond 
tribe dwelling in the Gobi Desert. This 
superoctopus was pictured as a monster 
with twelve tentacles which came to be 
regarded as a symbol of annihilation. 
Its lair was supposed to be a vast cave 
where one of its tentacles was im- 
prisoned in a huge yellow translucent 
rock. The Uighur legend held that in 
the dim past the kraken had been 
offended and had cast a blight on the 
desert, transforming it from an earthly 
paradise to a barren waste. They be- 
lieved that this doom could be lifted 
only by the coming of Dwayanu, the 
Releaser, who by means of an ancient 
ritual could evoke the kraken from its 
lair. Dwayanu, on facing the im- 
prisoned tentacle in the cave, would 
bring it to life; the kraken in its en- 
tirety would then appear, devour a 
maiden held as a sacrifice, and vanish; 
whereupon the curse would be lifted and 
the desert would bloom again. 

Literature of the past and even of the 
present abounds in sea-serpent myth, 
which in a large measure can be traced 
to the giant squid. This is the only ani- 


mal whose arms, without distortion 
can be made to assume a serpentine form. 
The expanded end of these long arms, 
anal with suckers, might easily be 
mistaken for the beard or maned head 
usually assigned to the serpent. A 
glimpse of such a vision at long range 
could easily enable the untrained mind 
to supply missing details and create a 
mythical monster. It is interesting to 
note that the size of this animal has de- 
creased with increased ocean travel and 
general education. 

About the middle of last January the 
scientific world, and especially that of 
conchology, was surprised by the news- 
paper announcement of six octopi 
found in Blackwater River in Tucker 
County, West Virginia. It was reported 
that these salt-water animals had been 
found alive in the river, one of them 
holding onto a shallow rock with its 
tentacles. Those who first observed 
these molluscans said they were bob- 
bing in the turbulent river, which pos- 
sibly could be explained by the swift 
current. 

The only plausible explanation for 
their existence in Blackwater River is 
that the octopi apparently had either 
been sent to the community of Thomas 
as a souvenir from some seashore or 
came in a consignment of frozen fish, 
and were later dumped into the river. 

The theory was advanced that the 
octopi may have been hatched from 
eggs contained in sea shells sent by 
soldiers to relatives in Thomas and 
later tossed into the river. But two facts 
blast this idea: the octopi, being in- 
habitants of salt water, could not have 
lived in the fresh water, and, besides, it 
would take a long time for one to grow 
into a forty-pound specimen. if the 
octopi could have survived the en- 
vironment of Blackwater River, why 
had they not been seen before they 
reached this weight and size? 

This is not the first mention of find- 
ing a cephalopod in fresh water. In 
December of 1902 a citizen of Syracuse, 
New York, caught a squid in Onondaga 
Lake while fishing for minnows in the 
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A GIANT SQUID, 
TACLES MIGHT EASILY BE TAKEN FOR A SEA SERPENT BY THE CREDULOUS. 


shallow water of that lake. A second 
specimen was afterward caught at the 
same place. Both of these specimens 
were supposedly caught alive. 

These squids were found where the 
first salt springs were discovered and 
where the first salt was made by early 
Syracuse settlers. Onondaga Lake is a 
shallow body resting on the Salina 
shales and unquestionably receives at 
all times a considerable amount of 
saline seepage from the rocks below. 
There was a time in postglacial history 
when there was a connection between 
Lake Onondaga and the sea by way of 
the St. Lawrence valley. It seems within 
the limits of possibility that marine 
animals could have entered the present 
basin of Onondaga at that time, as the 
saline condition of the lake water 
would permit their existence to the 
present time. 

There were several hotels along the 
edge of the lake from which oyster and 
clam shells were thrown into the water. 
This might suggest the possibility for 
the introduction and hatching of the 
eggs of the squid. Since the ‘squid is 
generally used for bait by the fishermen 
of the northeastern coast, it is also pos- 
sible that somebody secured these 
specimens for bait and they were later 
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ACTUAL MEASUREMENTS. ITS TEN- 


dumped into Onondaga Lake, to be 
eventually captured by the citizens of 
Syracuse fishing for minnows. 


« @¢ TREASURE CHEST » » 

The smallest dinosaur ever found, Hoplo- 
suchus kayi, is a treasured possession of the 
Carnegie Museum. It is named for Dr. J. LeRoy 
Kay, curator of vertebrate paleontology at the 
Museum, who discovered it in 1917 while 
working in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment in Utah. Just nine inches long, it con- 
trasts with the seventy-eight-foot Apatosaurus 
louisae beside which it is displayed in the Hall 
of Fossil Vertebrates, and illustrates the range 
in size of the different prehistoric reptiles. It 
is still partly imbedded in rock. “‘Hoplo- 
suchus,"’ the first part of the name, is from the 
Greek for ‘‘armored lizard,’’ the adjective 
referring to the small bony plates along its 
backbone. 

Hoplosuchus kayi has a birdlike beak and 
seventeen pencillike teeth with which it 
probably ate the cockroaches, dragonflies, and 
such of its world, as well as some vegetable 
matter. It very likely grew and shed numerous 
sets of teeth during its lifetime. To avoid being 
stepped on by the huge reptiles of the period, 
its movement through the swamp was doubt- 
less very swift. 

Reptiles belonging to the same order are 
recorded in Triassic times, but this discovery 
is the only one known to have lived in the 
Jurassic period, 150 million years ago. It is 
described by Charles W. Gilmore in the 
Annals of the Carnegie Museum, Volume XVI, 
Number 2, March 1926. 








A the start of the New Year all 

us who are interested in The Gar- 
den of Gold are inclined to review the 
past and take a look at the future. 

June 30, 1946, marked the successful 
culmination of the effort to raise the 
$4,000,000 for Carnegic Tech. In ad- 
dition to that, many important con- 
tributions were made for both the Car- 
negie Institute and Tech. All these gifts 
have been recorded and acknowledged 
with gratitude. 

The year 1946 was a milestone in the 
life of the Carnegie Institute, as it 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding and with it the realization 
that it had come of age. We were told 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, in the way a father might tell 
his son who had graduated from college 
and been given a parting gift, that from 
now on the Institute was on its own. 
In all the fifty years up to now it was 
always felt that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York was the fond parent 
to whom we could turn in time of 
trouble with the assurance that we 
might expect unlimited aid at any time, 
and such was often the case. During 
those fifty years the Carnegie Institute 
has grown in stature and established it- 
self as the great central cultural force of 
Pittsburgh. Literally millions of our 
people have gone through its doors and 
enjoyed the music, art, and things of 
interest to be seen in the Museum. And 
now the feeling of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York is that the time 
has come when the people of the City 
of Pittsburgh and the surrounding com- 
munity should be prepared to help sup- 
port this great institution from which 
they have received continued benefit. 

In the past the Carnegie Institute has 
received many substantial gifts for 
special purposes and for acquisitions, 
such, for instance, as the Patrons Art 
Fund, through which the permanent 


collection has been enriched by the 
purchase of hfty -four paintings, at a 
cost of $165,000, which otherwise could 
not have been acquired. The Museum 
has been helped by the generous gifts 
of George H.Clapp, Richard K. Mellon, 
John B. Semple, Childs Frick, and many 
others, and through the gift of the 
Heinz Collection of Ivories, the DuPuy 
Collection of decorative objects of art, 
and many other interesting and valuable 
gifts, many of which came by bequest. 
These have all served to add to the im- 
portance of the permanent collections 
owned by the Institute. But to turn 
from the past to what lies ahead, it be- 
comes apparent that the crying need 
from now on, due to the great decline in 
income from the Institute’s endowment 
and the increase in costs, will be for 
funds for current maintenance. There 
are always opportunities for generous 
donors to sponsor special projects, 
which will be most welcome, but the 
day-by-day problem will be with us al- 
ways unless some way is found for in- 
creasing our annual income. 

This is by way of a foreword and 
indicates the situation that lies ahead 
of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute which must be faced. 

About the turn of the year we were 
happy to receive gifts from friends, indi- 
cating the interest in certain phases of 
the Institute's activities, which are most 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The Museum has been the fortunate 
recipient of a number of welcome con- 
tributions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon 
have given $5,000 for the further de- 
velopment of Mammal Hall. 

T. A. Mellon has presented an ad- 
ditional gift of $4,070 for the ex- 
pedition to Alberta last summer. 

From Andrey Avinoff, director emeri- 
tus of the Museum, has come $3,000 
toward the purchase of the Eisner 
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collection of Parnassius butterflies. 

Mrs. Douglas Stewart, who formerly 
presented the C arboniferous Forest and 
Pennsylvania Cave exhibits in memory 
of her husband, the director of the Car- 
negie Museum at the time of his death 
in 1926, has shown her continued in- 
terest by giving $2,500 for the general 
operations of the Museum. 

The income received from the estate 
of Anna R. D. Gillespie for the year 
amounted to $2,268. One half of the 
income is to be used by the Carnegie 
Library, one fourth by the Department 
of Fine Arts, and one fourth by the Mu- 
seum. 

Mrs. Lilian I. Ball has sent $1,000 
for the installation and maintenance of 
the George L. and Lilian I. Ball Me- 
morial Exhibit of lighting devices, of 
which a more detailed description will 
be given later in CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 

James C. Rea has added $200 to the 
contributions for the Mammal Survey 
being conducted by the Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission under direc- 
tion of the Carnegie Museum. 

A gift has been presented by Thomas 
Lynch for special exhibitions of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts this year, bring- 
ing the total to $3,050 contributed by 
twelve friends of the Department. 

For Carnegie Tech, gifts continue to 
be received for the Endowment Fund. 

Two gifts of $100 each have been 
given, one by a friend of long standing, 
Miss Eleanor P. Kelly, and the other 
anonymously. Gifts of less than $100 
during the last month of the year added 

up to $183. 





London Plane 
Black Locust 
White Oak 


1. Ailanthus 
3. Lombardy Poplar 
5. Black Walnut 
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— of the deciduous trees, flat, 
thin, and evaporating water, have 
long since been discarded to hoard the 
scant winter supply of water. On the 
surface of the healed leaf scars appear 
the ends of the water- and sap-carrying 
cells, as shown in the above drawing. 

The patterns of these scars are various 
and distinctive. Black locust has a thin 
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membrane cracking radially, so that 
tiny faces often seem to peer down at 
passers-by. Similar are the Lombardy 
poplar and black walnut; but different 
is the London plane with its shiny, 

jauntily tilted bud scale; the Ailanthus 
with its shieldlike scar; and the white 
oak with cozy-looking, neatly shingled 
bud. -O. E. J. 

















“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW seems to 

have set for himself four principal 
aims in writing Saint Joan. The first was 
to present the Shavian conception of the 
Maid of Orleans as a vigorous, original, 
self-confident, and extremely able young 
woman who has suffered almost as much 
at the hands of her idolators as at those 
of her maligners; and in this aim Mr. 
Shaw has succeeded so brilliantly that 
his Maid is accepted by most critics as 
the best of the innumerable Joans por- 
trayed in literature. The second aim was 
to inform his audiences concerning the 
real threat which Joan offered to 
medieval institutions—and which 
caused the spiritual and temporal powers 
to unite for her destruction. Here too 
Mr. Shaw performs with the skill and 
resourcefulness to be expected of him, 
and the scene in which he chiefly makes 
this point is, though utterly unhistori- 
cal, the best in the play. The third aim 
was to make clear that, contrary to the 
popular belief fostered by generations of 
writers, Joan’s judges were “far more 
self- -disciplined and conscientious’’ than 
‘any English judge ever dreams of being 
in a political case in which his party 
and class prejudices are involved,” and 
that we of the twentieth century who 
complacently consider ourselves infi- 
nitely more tolerant than our ancestors 
of the fifteenth are sadly deluding our- 
selves. This point Mr. Shaw attempts to 
make clear in the long trial scene—but 
at a cost. For in this scene, occupying 
well over a fourth of the very long eve- 
ning, the dramatist seems to strive to 
subordinate our interest in Joan to his 
own interest in the minds of her judges; 
and though he succeeds in large part in 
vindicating them, and writes several 
pages of cogent and beautifully phrased 
reasoning in doing so, he severely tries 


the patience of his listeners. The fourth 
aim was to comment upon the irony of 


Joan's canonization, the event which 


prompted the writing of this play. Mr. 
Shaw argues that many of us who now 
pay honor to Joan the Saint would beg 
to be excused if a similar person ? 
peared in our time and advocated ; 

revolution as sweeping as that wick 
which Joan threatened the institutions 
of the fifteenth century. His point is 
made clearly—but oh, so long-wind- 
edly! I am one of many who feel that he 
might well have ended his drama with 
Warwick's reply to the executioner’s 
boast that the Earl has heard the last of 


Joan: ‘The last of her? Hm! I wonder!’’ 


Or that at least, if he had to add an 
epilogue, he should have made it sharp 
and terse, not diffuse and lingering. But 
this is not Mr. Shaw's way. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Shaw has 
rapped the knuckles of critics who have 
offered proposals for the improvement 
of Saint Joan through judicious cutting. 
Such proposals stem, says he, from the 
fact that for a critic a play is an evil to 
be endured in the sweat of one’s brow, 
whereas from the point of view of the 
unprofessional playgoer, the longer the 
play, the more entertainment one gets 
for one’s money. Not only that, says 
he, but too many people go to the 
theatre for other reasons than a desire 
to see genuine drama, that indeed to 
such vulgarians genuine drama is a 
tedious nuisance, and that to ask them 
to endure more than two hours of it is 
an intolerable imposition. Such people, 
says he, like nothing but police news 
and divorce news and dancing and deco- 
ration, and cannot associate pleasure 
with any sort of intellectual activity. 
Properly rebuked, and apologetic for 
having mentioned the matter at all, | 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN 


cringe in embarrassment before Mr. 
Shaw's triumphant indignation and turn 
my attention to the performance of 
Saint Joan by the Carnegie Tech De- 
partment of Drama— but the play is 
still too long, say I. 

Talbot Pearson faced a formidable 
task in whipping into shape a produc- 
tion of this difficult play in the limited 
time at his disposal, and that the per- 
formances went as smoothly as they did 
is a tribute to his energy ‘and acumen 
and to the devotion and talent of the 
student players. The preponderance of 
talk over action, the extreme subtlety of 
much of the dialogue, the importance of 
keeping the audience ever aware of the 
difference between fifteenth-century 
thought and our own, the necessity for 
compressing the events of months into a 
single scene, the length of individual 
speeches and of the play as a whole— 
these and other difficulties constitute a 
dangerous challenge to any company of 
actors. It would have been miraculous if 
every scene had been perfectly pre- 
sented, every part acted with meticu- 
lous care, with invariably accurate 
comprehension, with true insight. 
There were times when the players 
failed to make the most of their ma- 
terial, particularly in the early scenes, 
and there were other times when— 
whether the fault lay with Mr. Shaw 
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A SCENE FROM ‘“‘SAINT JOAN” 


or elsewhere—the audience failed to 
experience the emotion which the lines 
were intended to arouse. On opening 
night there were several technical 
faults, though these had been elimi- 
nated before I saw the play a second 
time. But the performance never faltered 
seriously, a the impression one car- 
ried away from the theatre was on the 
whole one of admiration for both the 
play and the current production. The 
diction was excellent; the skillful di- 
rection time after time gave a sur- 
prisingly dynamic quality to certain 
essentially static scenes; the varying 
impact made by Joan upon such widely 
different persons as De Baudricourt, 
Dunois, La Hire, the Dauphin, and the 
Bishop of Beauvais was clearly yet 
subtly suggested. The principal roles 
were handled with maturity and pene- 
tration, the long and intricate trial 
scene was an unqualified success, and 
the scene in the tent of the Earl of 
Warwick ranked among the best that I 
have seen in the Little Theatre or any- 
where else. 

The title role in Saint Joan is a plum 
for a talented actress, but otherwise the 
play belongs to the men. There are at 
least four male roles which make stern 
demands upon the actors and offer re- 
wards in proportion, and seven or eight 
others which are considerably more 
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than bit parts. And though Joan is of 
course the central figure in almost every 
scene, Mr. Shaw is as much interested 
in the effect she has upon the lords of 
the medieval universe as in her own 
strange and moving story. 

In the tent scene just referred to we 
find the Bishop of Beauvais and the Earl 
of Warwick expressing the views of the 
Church and the feudal lords, respec- 
tively, upon the threat which Joan 
represented, and feeling their way to- 
ward an understanding as toherdestiny. 
Though here the author, as he points 
out in his preface, endows his char- 
acters with a consciousness of the pe- 
culiarities of the Middle Ages impos- 
sible for minds which were themselves 
part of the Middle Ages, the resultant 
shrewd, witty, subtle dialogue is su- 
perb; and the players who acted the 
roles of the Bishop and the Earl, ably 
assisted by the actors double-cast as the 
obstinate English chaplain De Stogum- 
ber, made this scene the highlight of 
both performances. The actor single- 
cast as Bishop Cauchon made clear the 
intelligence, the scrupulous honesty, 
the fiery zeal of the prelate who was to 
preside at Joan's trial; the light of 
fanaticism burned in his eyes, and his 
voice was that of a man whose soul is 
in his words. The Earl, suave, urbane, 
and courteous, but alert to every hint of 
danger or advantage, politely conceal- 
ing his contempt for the Church but 
still letting Cauchon understand who 
was master, was fine in the second cast 
and magnificent in the first. 

In the trial scene Cauchon and War- 
wick again figure prominently, but here 
their roles are subordinate to that of 
Lemaitre, the Inquisitor. This calm, 
compassionate man wasskillfully played 
by an actor with a splendid, resonant 
voice who suggested the power of his 
mighty office by force of personality 

rather than by display of authority. 

The only other male role on which I 
have space to comment at any length is 
that a Oheaies the Dauphin, the slight, 
cowardly, ineffectual prince who was to 
be metamorphosed by the events of his 
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reign and the efforts of chroniclers into 
Charles the Victorious—to the surprise 
of himself most of all. Charles was 
played effectively in both casts as a poor 
creature, a strictly comic figure. Per- 
haps he was made a little more stupid 
than Shaw intended him to appear, but 
he was invariably amusing and often 
suddenly pathetic and appealing. I pre- 
ferred slightly the interpretation of 
Charles in the first cast, though | felt 
that the grotesque nose which was sup- 
plied by the make-up man was the re- 
sult of an error in judgment. 

I must be content with only a word 
of praise for such characters as the icy, 
crafty Archbishop, the gentle Brother 
Martin, and the bluff English soldier of 
the Epilogue, for there remains Joan 
herself, the sun round which these 
planets revolve. She was portrayed 
competently by both actresses, but it 
seems to me that only in the trial scene 
does Mr. Shaw make her convincing or 
even completely sympathetic. I cannot 
believe in the romping, pert, shallow 
and even at 
Court and with Dunois at Orleans her 
appeal is insufficient to arouse the audi- 
ence to the emotional pitch striven for 
by the author at the fall of the curtain. 
But in the scene in the Cathedral of 
Rheims, Joan shows new power, and in 
the trial scene, where both Tech ac- 
tresses performed with distinction, she 
reaches tragic heights. 

As for the real Joan, 
rustic lass who gave inspiration to a 
corrupt, defeated France, crowned a 
king, contended with bishops and lords 
and ministers of state, and screamed out 
her life in the agony of the stake five 
hundred years ago, who can say, ‘Thus 
she was, and thus?’’ If only we could 
turn back time to that spring day in 
Rouen—but no, better rest content with 
Mr. Shaw's Joan, or Mr. Maxwell 
Anderson's. We can see Joan live and 
triumph and suffer on the stage—and 
sleep peacefully in our beds that night. 
Who knows whether we should ever 
sleep again with the real Joan's cries 
echoing through our hearts? 
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By M. GrauaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


4 NATURALIST’S SCRAPBOOK By Tuomas Barsour. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1946. 
218 pp., 20 photographs. $3.00. Carnegie Library call no. 570.4 B23 


ast February I opened a review of 
Barbour’s A Naturalist in Cuba with 
the statement, ‘“The naturalist’s year 
1946 will be dull indeed if it does not 
yield another book by Tom Barbour.”’ 
Unfortunately, I had to conclude with a 
notation that my wish would ‘‘never 
be realized, for Dr. Barbour died on 
January 8, 1946, as this review went to 
press." The present volume, published 
posthumously, adds the longed-for 
sparkle to 1946, and ‘*T.B."’ lives again 
for his friends as they read his re- 
miniscences. 

And these are reminiscences, highly 
personalized, flavored with Irish wit 
and spiced with anecdotal detail, of 
people and places, but mostly of mu- 
seums and islands. This volume may 
not appeal to as many readers as the 
earlier “‘Naturalist’’ volumes, but it 
will be the pleasantest type of reading 
for a host of museum workers, animal 
geographers, and armchair naturalists. 

The opening chapter is an unabashed 
recital of successes and failures in the 
acquirement of rare specimens for the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at 
Harvard College, of which Barbour was 
the director from 1927 until his death. 
This institution cannot divest itself of 
its lengthy name without repaying an 
old bequest of $50,000, and what mu- 
seum has that much money to spare 
these days! Here, as elsewhere, the 
author inveighs against the acceptance 
of moneys or specimens bearded with 
attached strings. Barbour was an ap- 
preciative, and sometimes covetous, 
visitor of other museums. His pro- 
digious memory for specimens and facts 
often enabled him to recognize a dusty, 
half-forgotten wreck as an_ historic 
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specimen, and if he could arrange a 
mutually satisfactory trade, he often 
returned to Cambridge laden with 
booty. In other instances his interest 
awakened an institution to realization 
of the value of neglected treasures, so 
that they were more zealously cared for 
thereafter. 

His love of specimens was great, but 
it never exceeded his love for people, 
and the second chapter is a catalogue of 
some of the great figures in the develop- 
ment of his museum, beginning with 
the arrival of Louis Agassiz in 1847. 
His son, Alexander Agassiz, as retiring 
as his father was social-minded and as 
disinclined to teach as his father was so 
inclined, ran the Calumet and Hecla 
Copper Mine and the Museum with 
equal punctuality and partook of two 
poached eggs at the Holly Tree on 
Harvard Square at ten each evening. 
Samuel Garman, linguist and scholar, 
yet ‘‘a true pack rat of the first order,”’ 
saved all manner of weird things, wore 
the same long black overcoat daily, 
winter or summer, and yet bequeathed 
a tremendously valuable library to the 
Museum. Absent-minded Walter Faxon, 
shy Outram Bangs, modest Glover | 
Allen, volunteer expert Lyman, dragon- 
fly-catcher Cabot, painstaking writer 
William Brewster, and other famous 
zoologists are characterized lovingly, 
but Barbour’s predecessor as director 
receives no orchids. 

The next chapter is devoted to the 
changing fortunes of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, now expanding 
under the directorship of Bradford 
Washburn. Barbour explains its earlier 
vicissitudes by saying: ‘It is a strange 
and curious fact that the Bostonian is 


































generous beyond measure to music, art, 
and charitable institutions of all sorts, 
but his interest in natural history has 
been extraordinarily conspicuous by its 
absence.”’ 

Harvard had a heterogenous as- 
semblage of natural history objects 
some years prior to 1764. In 1773, the 
Library Society in ‘‘Charles-town 
South Carolina, established the first 
museum with a definite program and 
purpose. In 1799 the Peabody Museum 
in Salem began as the museum of the 
East India Marine Society. It had one 
of the most difficult museum member- 
ship requirements on record—naviga- 
tion of the seas near either the Cape of 
Good Hope or Cape Horn! This reads 
to me like a compromise arrangement; 
[ can easily imagine that some of the 
captains probably argued heatedly that 
a man could not really claim to have 
“been around’’ until he had rounded 
both Capes. Even so, the Society eventu- 
ally enrolled 348 members, who vied 
with one another in bringing home 
exotic collections. As a result of this 
early interest, the Salem Museum has 
an irreplaceable collection of Poly- 
nesian handicraft, the progenitor of the 
Rhode Island Red breed of fowl], and the 
skull of the first tiger killed by an 
American. Imaginative rehabilitation 
of the Salem Museum’s exhibition halls 
has wrought wonders. One gallery that 
housed a forest of jam-packed cases has 
been transformed into ‘‘the most dis- 
tinguished exhibition hall in America,”’ 
in the author's opinion. 

Barbour writes of the pursuit of rare 
birds in garrets and storerooms, of the 
populating of islands by animals, and 
then of the functions of museum exhi- 
bition halls. He divides museum visi- 
tors into the involuntary and the 
voluntary. The involuntary observers 
are students who have to come, whether 
the exhibits appeal to them or not. 
Many museums fill their exhibition 
halls with case after case of systematic 
or synoptic collections of mounted ani- 
mals. Students may be forced to use 
these after they are forced to come, but 
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such conglomerations have little appeal 
to others. “‘An exhibit, to be popular 
with the average run of free-will visi- 
tors, must be one of two things. It must 
be arranged to answer questions which 
actually arise frequently. . . or it must 
be so inherently beautiful or strange as 
to focus and hold the attention of the 
visitor.’’ This dictum is one we can 
ponder with benefit. The Carnegie Mu- 
seum has many exhibits that are ar- 
restingly beautiful, but I think that we 
answer more questions by telephone or 
letter than by means of our exhibits. 

In Chapter Eight, Barbour sets aside 
the perplexities of museum exhibition 
and harks back to the vivid impressions 
of two young Yankees honeymooning 
in the Spice Isles, or Moluccas, forty 
years ago—sea gardens, fin-backed 
lizards, birdwing butterflies, a harmless- 
appearing death adder handled care- 
lessly, white cockatoos, smoking vol- 
canoes, and lovely shores lifting from 
the sea. 

The next chapter, entitled ‘‘The 
Heavenly Twins,’ is devoted to the 
adjacent islands of Bali and Lombok, 
alike only ‘‘in their appearance from 
the sea... . Bali is inhabited by a race 
of people who one and all are artists to 
their fingertips; there all the arts and 
none of the sciences have been de- 
veloped, and the arts are cultivated to 
very high degree . . . . In Lombok there 
is no noteworthy architecture, and no 
evidence of any artistic handicrafts to 
be seen in the bazaar....} Yo two 
peoples separated by a narrow body of 
water could show less evidence of ever 
having known one another.”’ 

There is more about islands and 
about their animal inhabitants and hu- 
man residents, but my space grows 
short. I have learned my lesson; this 
time I do not forecast the future. If yet 
another posthumous book appears | 
shall review it gladly; if not, I may 
someday go back and review A Natural- 
ist at Large, which appeared in 1943 be- 
fore “‘The Scientist's Bookshelf’’ was 
begun, and render a last tribute to a 
scholar and a friend. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Radio quiz fans have adopted a new favorite 
actual questions and answers from the Reference 
Department of the Carnegie Library, compiled by 
Mrs. Ralph Munn and presented in lively fashion 
each third Tuesday on the Free to the People program 
at 6:45 p.M., from WCAE. The Museum and Fine 
Arts Department programs, too, which follow in 
succession, are said to have Lowell Thomas really 
worried over possible loss of his Tuesday-night 
following in the Pittsburgh area. 


GD 


A distinguished visitor to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute recently was Dr. Afranio do Amaral, director 
of the world-famed snake farm and serum institute 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil. He renewed a friendship of 
some twenty years with Arthur W. Henn and 
M. Graham Netting. 


<D 


Enid Boli’s article, ‘‘Ex-GI Comes to the Li- 
brary,’ from the October issue of CARNEGIE 
MaGazINE, was reprinted in Greater Pittsburgh, 
published by the Chamber of Commerce, last 
month. 

“GD 

Marshall Bidwell will lecture before the 
Women's Faculty Club of Carnegie Tech on 
February 5, and on the 18th before the Wheeling 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists. On January 
14 Dr. Bidwell gave an organ recital before the 
Altoona Chapter. 

sd 


In addition to the Sunday afternoon lectures in 
Lecture Hall at the Institute, the Museum staff 
have had many speaking ¢ngagements the past 
few months. 

John Clark, associate curator of vertebrate 
paleontology and geology, in particular, has 
spoken in Butler, Crafton, Edgewood, Oakmont, 
Swissvale, Wilkinsburg, and in the downtown, 
Oakland, and North Side sections of Pittsburgh. 
His audiences have included high school and col- 
lege groups, women’s and business men’s clubs- 
Lions, American Legion, Rotary, Hungry Club- 
and church congregations. Favorite topics are 
“Gods, Men, and Politics in India’’; ‘Communism 
and the People of Asia’’; ‘Living Without Chris- 
tianity’’; ‘Problems of an American Scientist in 
Asia’’; and ‘‘Chinese Social Customs."’ 

Arthur C. Twomey gave an illustrated lecture 
at the Twentieth Century Club of Pittsburgh early 
this month on ‘Timberline Trophies.”’ 
Reinhold L. Fricke, of the Section of Education, 
showed films on the Museum summer work in 
Utah and told of the early Indian civilization 
there, at a meeting of the Rosedale Junior Woman's 
Club. 

Ottmar F. von Fuehrer’s illustrated talk, ‘‘Ex- 
pedition and Exhibition,’ was featured last month 
at the Art League in Beloit, Wisconsin, in connec- 
tion with a showing of his gouaches. He also spoke 
before the Academy of Science and Art of Pitts- 
burgh in January. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, | 
| holds its possessions in trust for mankind and | 
| for the constant welfare and happiness of the 
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| value, or a donation to its financial resources, | 
aids in the growth of these collections and the | 
| extension of its service is contributing sub- 
stantially to the glorious mission of the 
Institute. 
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